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THE MAFIOSL 


THE Italian Mafia of to-day is not a complex 
organisation with constitution, ordinances, and 
bylaws, but a community of sentiment striving 
to preserve the feudal institution of personal 
vengeance, and warring against State interfer- 
ence with individual license. There are, however, 
within this great solidarity of malefactors numer- 
ous bands of criminals having a formal organi- 
sation, and special fields of action as brigands, 
cattle-thieves, contrabandists, intimidators, and 
extortioners, in family or personal groups, such 
as the Posa, Fratuzzi, Amoroso, Stoppaglieri, 
Fratellanza, Cosca, Mala Vita, and Carciolo, All 
these societies have their officers, rules, oaths, 
and penalties—-or usually one penalty, Death. 

A direct outgrowth of feudalism, the Mafia 
originated in Florence and Genoa at a time when 
the retainers of the later medieval nobles lounged 
about the now deserted palaces, waiting for the 
bidding of their masters to carry out some new 
assassination in the constant campaign of pri- 
vate vengeance. Unlike Nihilism, the Mafia is not 
strictly a secret society ; it is non-political, and 
is the development and perfection of a supreme 
power directed to every kind of evil; it is the 
instinctive solidarity, brutal and selfish, that 
unites—to the injury of the State, of laws, and of 
organised society—all individuals that desire to 
obtain their living not by labour, but by violence, 
trickery, and intimidation. 

In every part of Italy it is undoubtedly a 
power of malignant activity, which in these 
days of unrest and anarchy is rapidly extend- 
ing its nefarious influences. The difference 
between the rich and the poor Mafiosi is merely 
one of degree, The wealthy proprietor becomes 
an ally either to carry on an hereditary feud, to 
make himself a beneficiary of past crimes, or 
merely to gratify a desire for power. If he is 
not in voluntary sympathy with the offenders, he 
is constrained to lend himself directly or indi- 
rectly to their schemes. Otherwise, a gun-shot, 
@ general slaughter of his cattle, a fire that con- 


sumes his harvest, a threatening letter or seques- 
tration of his person, reminds him that, while the 
law has many formalities and delays, the action 
of the Mafia is summary. He rarely hesitates 
longer as to where he shall attach his interests ; 
if he does, his own life pays for the delay. It 
happens thus that a family may be obliged to 
witness the murder of a relative and remain 
silent, rather than incur the further action of 
the Mafia, as they would do by having recourse 
to the criminal courts, 

A similar interest impels the peasant to seek 
“the protection of the lawless, no matter what his 
better inclinations may be. Should he seek a 
livelihood by honest labour alone, he will find 
himself despised, oppressed, and almost starved ; 
but if he violates the law, the Mafia protects him, 
conceals him, provides him with funds, and con- 
trives that he shall escape punishment. Then 
the obscurity in which he has dwelt hitherto is 
exchanged for the esteem of all other delinquents, 
by whom he is acclaimed as a man of honour, 
and one who has proved himself worthy of a 
place in the ranks of those who have shielded 
him. There isa distinction between the Mafiosi 
of the mountains and those of the sea-shore, espe- 
cially those of the commercial cities. In the 
mountains the crimes are of a ruder sort—stealing 
and slaughtering cattle, incendiarism, and other 
outrages ; along the coast and in the cities, the 
alliance works with fraud, extortion, and assas- 
sination, with a cunning skill that attains to the 
perfection of a fine art. 

The most important and general of the meeting- 
places of the Mafia are the great cattle fairs, of 
which a regular series is held from April until 
October. Here they assemble from Palermo, 
Girgenti, Caltanisetta, Trapani, and other pro- 
vinces ; and allies of every grade adjust their 
reciprocal interests, devise their criminal pro- 
jects, and plan the execution of them. These 
fairs are the interprovincial congresses of the 
organisation, and especially of the agricultural 
members. For the interchange of opinion they 


use a certain jargon, intonation, and gesticulation 
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oftheirown. For instance, the word for prison is 
‘cullegiu’ (college); for manacles, ‘curuna’ (ro- 
sary) ; for sword, ‘statia’ (steelyard) ; ‘ Be’lassalu 
stari’ (Let him alone) is to be translated: ‘This 
man deserves a severe lesson ; now is not the 
time ; we’ll meet him alone, and take him while 
he is off his guard” The true Mafiosi are polished 
villains, They assume towards their enemy the 
language and bearing of fraternal good-humour, 
or ingenuousness, and suffer a blow without 
remonstrance ; but at night assassinate him. The 
keynote of the whole alliance is ‘Omerta,’ the 
exact etymology of which has long been in dis- 
pute. The majority of Italian writers believe it 
to be derived om ‘uomo’ (man), that is, to be 
a man; but Alonghi, one of the most authorita- 
tive writers on the subject of criminal bands in 
Italy, thinks that it signifies ‘humility’—a defi- 
nition that finds support in the assumed humility 
of the real Mafiosi, Toa member of the society, 
‘Omerta ’ is the one virtue that includes and 
all others. 
embers of the Mafia have many secret 

maxims, which are learnt by heart on admittance 
to the alliance. The following are some of these 
rules of conduct : The poor resort to force, fools 
resort to law. Take the life of whoever makes 
you lose the means of living. Be respectful to 
officers of the law, but stand afar off. If I die, I 
will be buried; if I live, you will be. Of what 
does not concern you say neither good nor evil. 
Testimony is good unless given against your 
neighbour. He that dies is buried, he that lives 
gets married. An influential friend is worth 
more than a thousand ‘lire’ in your pockets. Im- 
ener sickness, and misfortune prove the 

earts of friends, 

The essence of the constitution of the various 
bands of the alliance, in city and country alike, 
is as follows: Ist, Ready, ive, and constant 
obedience to the Head of the band. 2d, Abso- 
lute silence as to the composition and enterprises 
of the band. 3d, Material, moral, and pecuniar 
aid to all members, and especially when arrested. 
4th, Never to have recourse to legal authority, 
but to refer all disputes to the leader of the band. 
The penalty for a violation of any of these obli- 
gations is invariably death. 

In all the societies the character of initiation is 
the same. The candidate takes his place before 


two associates who have presented him for mem- 
bership, and they cut his thumb until enough 
blood has flowed to smear the effigy. He then 
takes the oath and sets fire to the saint. The 
candidate is afterwards required to shoot at a 
crucifix as a symbol of his willingness to assassi- 
nate any person, however dear to him. Colacino, 
in his ‘ Rivista di Discipline Carcerarie,’ gives 
the oath of the Fratellanza as: ‘I swear on my 
honour to be faithful to the Fratellanza as the 
Fratellanza is faithful to me. As this saint is 


shed all my blood for the Fratellanza; and as 
these ashes and this blood cannot be restored, so 
can I never be released from the Fratellanza.’ 
The formula for the recognition of one member 
by another is somewhat interesting. The col- 


you a cigar stump? My tooth aches” ‘Yes’— 


a table on which the effigy of a saint is displayed. | 
The neophyte then offers his right hand to the | 


buried and these drops of my blood, so will I | 


‘What time is it?’ ‘My watch is thirty minutes 
slow. —‘ How long since?’ ‘Since the 25th of 
March, the day of the Annunciation.’—‘ Where 
were you on that day?’ ‘I was at’—— (here 
he names the place where he was initiated),— 
‘Whom do you adore?’ ‘The sun and the 
moon.’—‘ Who is your god?” ‘ Aremi’ (a playing- 
card), 

The Mala Vita, the organisation of which is 
very elaborate, is divided into three sections— 
the Camorristi, Picciotti, and Giovinotti. The 
oath of initiation is comprehensive: ‘With one 
foot in the grave and the other in chains, I swear 
to abandon father, mother, wife, children, and 
all kindred in order to make war upon tie in- 
famous and to protect the humble.’ The object 
of this society is theft, the fundamental principle 
being that ‘those who possess nothing have a 
right to live at the expense of those who have 
property.’ The license to steal is given to all 
members; but they are required to divide the 
spoils with the Camorristi. The other obliga- 
tions imposed upon members are similar to those 
already mentioned. 

If a member of the Mafia is arrested, the 
machinery of the fraternity is put into play at 
once, and much ingenuity is displayed to secure 
his release. Should it happen that the case is 
referred to the criminal court, there commences 
a series of intrigues and intimidations that con- 
tinue until the jury have given a verdict. The 
names of the jury are first procured, and attempts 
are made to influence those who may be engaged. 
A possible juryman hears intimations that the 

risoner is the victim of the plots of his enemies, 
But that he also has many powerful friends, who 
wiil defend him at any cost, and, if necessary, 

unish his persecutors. Remarks of this last 

ind rarely fail of their —— for cases are 
known where jurymen and witnesses have been 
murdered the day following that on which a 
prisoner has been found guilty. Money is used 
with both jurymen and witnesses, if they are 
susceptible to that argument ; and the organisation 
seldom fails in its efforts to secure an acquittal. 
In fact, it is impossible for a jury to do its duty 
with the Damoclean sword of the Mafia hanging 
over its head. 

When the society is short of money, subscrip- 
tions are requested with a politeness so formal 
as to be humorous. The preliminary movement 
is a threatening letter, full of ‘humility,’ and 
couched in artful terms of diplomacy. It begins 
with a flourish of titles: ‘Your Excellency and 
your illustrious Lady have an abundance, and 
it is necessary to make an appeal to your gene- 
rosity, though it is unfortunate that your Excel- 
lency should be disturbed. Some poor fathers 
of family are in great destitution, and ask for’ 
— the amount is inserted] ‘because their 
| ependents are many.’ They are sure he will 


grant their request, and beg to assure him of 
their eternal gratitude and unconditional devo- 


tion, and they also add that he will be left in 
peace.’ If, after some days, no response is made, 
a second letter follows, in which the writer inti- 
mates that, because of the delay, he himself is 
being suspected of treachery to his fellow-suf- 
ferers, who are now discussing the use of harsh 
measures, Then, if the recipient of these com- 
munications still remains silent, woe betide him! 


loquy begins with a familiar question: ‘Have 
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The heads of family issue their final warning : 
‘You are a dead man !’ or, ‘You will pay dearly 
for this!’ The police are informed, and make 
a fruitless search for the offender and his accom- 
lices. For a time, when the informer goes out, 
e takes a protective escort of a few friends or 
servants ; but lulled to a sense of security by two 
or three months of immunity from attack, he 
finally ventures out alone, is assassinated, and all 
the neighbourhood knows whence the blow fell. 

That the strength and influence of the Mafia 
is recognised with apprehension by the Italian 
Government is undeniable; and facts revealed 
at the recent trials at Bari and New Orleans tend 
to confirm the opinion that it is now closely 
allied with the Anarchist movement. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Italian police, its power 
is rapidly increasing, and its attitude towards 
both Government and society is certainly the 
reverse of reassuring, 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—MASTER AND DISCIPLE. 


Ir was Sunday afternoon in Gray’s Inn. The 
new Disciple sat at the feet of fhe Master, her 
Gamaliel : one does not know exactly the attitude 
adopted by a young Rabbi of old, but in this case 
the disciple sat in a low chair, her hands folded 
in her lap, curiously and earnestly watching the 
Master as he walked up and down the room 
preaching and teaching. 

‘Master,’ she asked, ‘have you always preached 
and held these doctrines ?” 

‘Not always. There was a time when I dwelt 
in darkness—-like the rest of the world.’ 

‘How did you learn these things? By reading 
books ?” 

‘No. I discovered them. I worked them out 
for myself by logic, by reason, and by observa- 
tion. Everything good and true must be dis- 
covered by a man for himself.’ 

‘What did you believe in that old time? Was 
it, with the rest of the world, the sacredness of 
wor 

‘Perhaps.’ He stood in front of her, layin 
his right forefinger in his left forefinger an 
inclining his head. ‘My dear young scholar, 
one who believes as I believe, not with half a 
heart, but wholly, and without reserve, willingly 
forgets the time when he was as yet groping 
blindly in darkness or walking in artificial light. 
He wishes to forget that time. There is no 
—_ in remembering that time. I have so far 
rilled and trained myself not to remember that 
time, that I have in fact clean forgotten it. I 
do not remember what I thought or what I said, 
or with whom I associated in that time. It is a 
most blessed forgetfulness. I daresay I could 
recover the memory of it if I wished, but the 
effort would be painful. Spare me. The re- 
covery of that Part would be humiliating. Spare 
me, scholar. Yet, if you wish—if you com- 
mand 

‘Oh, no, no! Forgive me? Elsie touched his 
hand. He took hers and held it.. Was it with 
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a little joy or a little fear that the girl observed 
the power she already had over him? ‘I would 
not cause you pain. Besides—what does it 
matter ?? 

‘You know, my child, when the monk assumes 
the tonsure and the triple cord, he leaves behind 
him, outside the cell, all the things of the world 
—ambition, love, luxury, the pride of the eye— 
all—all. He forgets everything. He casts away 
everything. He abandons everything— for medi- 
tation and prayer. The monk,’ added the Sage, 
‘is a foolish person, because his meditation 
advances not the world a whit. I am like the 
monk, save that I think for the world instead 
of myself. And so, spending days and nights in 
meditation, I know not what went before—nor 
do I care. It is a second birth when the new 
faith takes you and holds you together, so that 
you care for nothing else. Oh child!—upon you 
also this shall come—this obsession—this posses- 
sion—so that your spirit shall know of no time 
but that spent in the service of the Cause. Nay, 
I go so far that I forget from day to day what 
passed, except when I was actively engaged for 
the Cause. Yesterday, I was here in the after- 
noon, You came. We talked. You offered 
yourself as my disciple. I remember every word 
you said. Could I ever forget a disciple so 
trustful and so humble? But—before you came. 
Where was I? Doubtless here—meditating. But 
I know not. Then there are things which one 
must do to live—breakfast, dinner—of these I 
remember nothing. Why should I? It is a 
great gift and reward to me that I should not 
‘Yvemember unnecessary things—low and common 
= Why should I try to do so?’ 

‘No—no,’ murmured the catechumen, carried 
away by his earnestness. ‘Best forget them. 
Best live altogether in and for the Cause.’ Yet 
—she wondered—how was she to bring things 
home to him unless he could be made to remem- 
ber? He was mad one hour and sane the next. 
How should she bridge the gulf, and make the 
mad man cross over to the other side ? 

The Master took her hand in his and held it 

ternally. ‘We needed such a disciple as you,’ 

e went on, slightly bending his head over her. 
‘Among my followers there is earnestness with- 
out understanding. They believe in the good 
time, but they are impatient. They want revolu- 
tion, which is terrific and destroys. I want con- 
viction. There are times when a great idea flies 
abroad like the flame through the stubble. But 
men’s minds must first be so prepared that they 
are ready for it. The world is not yet ready for 
my idea, and I am old, and may die too soon to 
see the sudden rise of the mighty flood, when 
that doctrine shall suddenly cease in all mankind, 
We need disciples. Above all, we need women. 
Why do women, I wonder, throw themselves 
away in imitating man, when there are a thousand 
things that they can do better than any man? 
want women—young, beautiful, faithtul. I can 
find work for hundreds of women. Hypatia 
would be worth to me—to us—far more than 
he of the Golden Mouth. Child—your sweet 
voice, your sweet face, your sweet eyes—I want 
them. I will take them and use them—expend 
them—for the great Cause. It may be that you 
will be called upon to become the first martyr of 
the Cause. Hypatia was murdered by a raging 
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mob. You will have against you a mob worse 
than any of Alexandria. You will have a mob 
composed of all those who are rich, and all who 
want to be rich, and all the servile crews at their 
command. Happy girl! You will be torn to 
poe for the cause of humanity. Happy girl! 

see the roaring, shrieking mob. I see your 
slender figure on the steps—what steps? Where? 

hear your voice, clear and high. You are 
preaching to them: they close in round you: 
you disappear—they have dragged you down: 
they trample the life out of you. You are dead 
—dead—and a name for ever. And the Cause 
has had its martyr.’ 

It was strange. She who had offered herself 
as a disciple with deception in her heart, think- 
ing only to watch and wait and spy until she 
could see her way plain before her, who knew 
that she was listening to the voice and the dreams 
of a madman. Yet she was carried away: he 
made her see the mob: she saw herself dragged 
down and trampled under their heels. She 
shuddered, yet she was exultant: her eyes glowed 
with a new light: she murmured: ‘ Yes—yes. 
Do with me what you please. I am your disciple, 
and I will be your martyr, if you please.’ 

Great and wonderful is the power of Enthusi- 
asm. You see, it matters nothing—nothing in 
the world—what a man has to preach and teach 
—whether he advocates Obi or telepathy, or rap- 
ping, or spirits who hide teacups in coat-pockets— 
it matters nothing that there is neither common- 
sense nor evidence, nor common reason to back 
him, if he only possess the magnetic power, he 
will create a following: he will have disciples 
who will follow him to the death. What is it— 
this power? It makes the orator, the poet, the 

ainter, the novelist, the dramatist : it makes the 
eader of men: it made the first King, the first 
Priest, the first Conqueror. 
‘Come, said Mr Edmund Gray; ‘the time 
I must take you to my Place.’ 

They walked out together, Master and Scholar. 
The man who was mad walked carelessly and 
buoyantly, his coat flying open, one hand in his 
a the other brandishing his walking-stick, 

is head thrown back, his face full of light, and, 
though his words were sometimes strong, always 
full of kindness. Now the sane man, the man of 
Lincoln’s Inn, wore his coat tightly buttoned, 
walked with a firm precise step, looked straight 
before him, and showed the face of one wholly 
occupied with his own thoughts. There was a 
man who was mad and a man who was sane : and 
certainly the mad man was the more interesting 
of the two. 

‘This place,’ said the Master, meaning Gray’s 
Inn, ‘is entirely filled with those who live by and 
for the defence of Property. They absorb and 
devour a vast portion of it while they defend 
it. No one, you see, defends it unless he is paid 
for it. Your country, your family, your honour 
—you will defend for nothing ; but not another 
man’s Property—no. For that you must be paid. 
Every year it becomes more necessary to defend 
Property ; every year the hordes of mercenaries 
increase. Here t are and lawyers’ 
clerks—a vast multitude. utside there are 
agents, brokers, insurers, financiers—I know not 
what—all defending Property. They produce 


nothing, these armies: they take their toll: they 


devour a part of what other people have pro. 
duced they hand on the to the 
who says it is his Property.’ 

‘Oh !’—but Elsie did not say this aloud—if 
these words could only be heard in Lincoln’s 
Inn! If they could be repeated to a certain 
lawyer’ From time to time she looked at him 
curiously. How if he should suddenly return to 
his senses? What would he think? How should 
she explain? ‘Mr Dering, you have been off 
0 head. You have been talking the most 
lasphemous things about Property. You would 
never believe that even in madness you could say 
such things.’ No; he never would believe it— 
never. He could not believe it. What if his 
brother, Sir Samuel, were to hear those words? 
Meantime, the Apostle walked along unconscious, 
filled with his great Mission. Oh heavens! that 
Mr Dering—Mr Dering—should believe he had a 
Mission ! 

The Master stopped a passing tramcar. ‘Let 
us climb up to the roof,’ he said. ‘There we can 
talk and breathe and look about us, and some- 
times we can listen,’ 

On the seat in front of them sat two young 
men, almost boys, talking together eagerly. Mr 
Edmund Gray leaned forward and listened shame- 
lessly. ‘They are two young atheists,’ he said. 
‘They are cursing religion. There is to be a 
discussion this evening at Battle Arches between 
a Christian and an Atheist, and they are going to 
assist. They should be occupied with the question 
of the day: they cannot, because they, too, are paid 
defenders of Property. They are lawyers’ clerks. 
They are poor and they are slaves: all their lives 
they will be slaves and they will be poor. In- 
stead of fighting against slavery and poverty, 
which they know and feel, they fight against the 
Unknown and the Unintelligible. Pity! Pity!’ 

They passed two great Railway Termini, cover- 
ing an immense area with immense buildings. 

‘Now,’ said the Sage, ‘there are millions of 
Property invested in railways. Whenever the 
railway servants please, they can destroy all that 
Property at a stroke. Perhaps you will live to 
see this done.’ 

‘ But,’ said Elsie timidly, ‘we must have things 
carried up and down the country.’ 

‘Certainly. We shall go carrying things up 
and down the country, but not in the interests 0! 
Property.’ 

e tram ran past the stations and under broad 
railway arches, called Battle Arches—where the 
_two young atheists got down, eager for the fray, 
always renewed every Sunday afternoon, with 
the display of much intellectual skill and much 
ignorance. It is a duel from which both com- 
batants retire, breathed and flushed, proud of 
having displayed so much smartness, both claim- 
ing the victory, surrounded by admiring followers, 
and neither of them killed, neither of them hut, 
neither of them a bit the worse, and both ready 
to begin again the following Sunday with exactly 
the same attack and exactly the same defence. 
There are some institutions—Christianity, the 
Church of England, the House of Lords, for 
instance—which invite and receive 
attacks, from which they emerge without the 
least hurt, so far as one can perceive. If they 
were all abolished to-morrow, what would the 
| spouters do ? 
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The car stopped again, and two girls mounted— 
two work-girls of the better sort—not, that is to 
say, the sort which wears an ulster and a large 
hat with a feather in it: working-girls, 
dressed quietly and neatly. They ought to have 
been cheerful and even gay, for they were both 
young, both good-looking, both nicely dressed, 
and it was Sunday afternoon, warm and sunny. 
Yet they were not cheerful at all. One of them 
was in a rage royal, and the other, her friend, 
was in a rage sympathetic—quite a real rage. 
They were talking loudly on the kerb while they 
waited for the tram: they carried on their con- 
versation as they climbed the stair: they con- 
tinued it while they chose a seat, and before they 
sat down, without the least regard to those who 
sat near them whether they overheard or wished 
not to hear—or anything. They were wholly 
occupied with themselves and their rage and their 
narrative. They neither saw nor heeded any one 
else—which is the way that the angry woman 


has. 

‘So I told her—I up and told her, I did. 
“Yes,” I sez, “ 7 and your fifteen hours a day 
and overtime,” I sez—“and your fines—so as to 
rob the poor girls of their money, and your stinkin’ 
little room, as isn’t fit for two, let alone a dozen— 
and your flarin’ gas,” I sez, “to choke us and 

ison us—and your dinners—yah! your dinner,” 
on" fit for pigs ; and your beast of a husband 
comin’ round with his looks and his leers”— 
“You Jet my husband alone,” she sez— his looks 
and his leers,” I sez. “Some day the girls ’ll 
take him out and drownd him head first, in the 
gutter,” I sez, ‘And a good job too !”’ 

‘You didn’t say all that, Liz? asked the other, 
admiringly. ‘My! What’s she say to that? 
Her “beast of a husband?” And his looks and 
his leers? Did you really, Liz, and her that 
jealous ?” 

‘I did. Oh! I let her hear it. For once, she 
did have it. Then I took my money and I went 
off.—Never mind what she called me; that don’t 
matter. She got the truth for once.’ 

‘What do you make of this, disciple?’ asked 
the Master. 

‘It seems a quarrel between the girl and her 

‘These are the makers of Property. They are 
not the soldiers who defend it. They are those 
who create it. The girls are employed by the 
sweater, who stands on the lowest rung of the 
ladder of Property, and steals the things as fast 
as they are made.’ 

‘One of them has been turned out, What will 
she do? Will she find another place?’ 

‘I don’t know. What becomes of the young? 
It is a difficult question. No one knows. Some 
say this and some say that. We know what 
becomes of the old when they are turned out. 
They die. But as for the young, I know not. 
You are young, and you are a woman. Go among 
the young women who have been turned out and 
find for yourself—for the world—what does 
become of them,’ 

They passed an immense churchyard, with 
an ancient church standing in the midst—the 
churchyard now cleared of its headstones and 
converted into a beautiful garden, after the 


flowers and turf above their graves for the solace 
of the living. Why not? Let the nameless dead 
be remembered by the nameless dead. Their 
virtues, if they had any, may live after them in 
their descendants. 

‘See’ said Mr Edmund Gray, moralising. 
‘Here they lie, those who are soldiers of Property 
and those who are slaves of Property. They are 
mostly the poor of their parish who lie in that 
garden. No headstones mark their grave. They 
were born: they toiled for others to enjoy : and 
they died. Is this the life that men should 
most desire 

‘Nay,’ said the disciple. ‘But there must be 
strong and weak—clever and dull: there must 
be inequalities.’ 

‘Yes, Inequalities of gifts, One man_ is 
stronger, one is sharper, one is cleverer than 
another. Formerly, those gifts were used to 
make their possessor richer and more powerful. 
The strong man got followers and made slaves. | 
The clever man cheated the dull man out of 
his land and his liberty. Henceforth, these gifts 
will be used for the general good., Patience ! 
You shall understand all in good time.’ 

He stopped the tram, and they descended. 

Lying east of the Hampstead Road and Camden 
High Street, and bounded on that side by the 
canal—the great space occupied by the Midland 
and Great Northern Goods Bepot, by gas-works, 
wharfs, and railway arches, there is a network of 
streets very little known to any but the parish 
clergy. No part of London is less interesting 
than this district. It used to be called Somers 


“Yown, but I think that the old name has almost 


died out. It is about a hundred years old, 
regarded as a_ settlement: it possesses three 
churches at least, two workhouses, one almshouse, 
and three burial-grounds turned into gardens. 
It is also cheered by the presence of a coal depét. 
Many small industries are carried on in this 
quarter: there are many lodging-houses: the 
streets are rather grimy, the houses are rather 
shabby, the people are rather slipshod. They 
are not criminals: they are, in a way, respectable 
—that is to say, tolerably respectable. It is not 
a picturesque suburb: dullness reigns: it is a 
dull, a dull, a dismally dull quarter. There are 
children, but they lack mirth: and young girls, 
but they lack the spring of youth: one would 
say that there was a low standard in everything, 
even in the brightness of dress: the place looks 
better in winter than in summer. To-day, the 
bright sunshine only made the shabbiness of the 
streets more shabby. 

‘Is your place here?’ asked Elsie. 

‘Yes; it is here—You wonder why I came 
here. Because the people here are not all work- 
ing-people. Some of them are small employers 
—those of whom I spoke—who stand on the 
lowest rung of the ladder and steal the things 
as fast as they are made, and take toll, and hoard 
them up. The working-man is generous and 
open to others, compared with these people. I 
eg my place down in the midst of them. 

ut you shall see—you shall see.’ 

It was like a dream. Elsie walked beside her 
conductor. Yesterday she made the acquaintance 
of this man for the first time : she had never seen 


modern fashion, in which we have abandoned the | him before except in his sane condition : he was 
pretence of remembering the dead, and plant/a mad man—a real dangerous madman—stark 
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staring mad: he was taking her she knew not 
where—to some place among strange people : she 
walked beside him without the least fear. She 
who would have fled before the most harmless 
lunatic ; and she was going with him as his 
disciple. 

‘George,’ she said afterwards, ‘I do not know 
how it happened. I could not choose but go 
with him. I could not choose but to become his 
disciple : he compelled me. I lost my will. I 
even forgot that he was a madman: I gave up 
my reason and all: I followed him, and I be- 
lieved all that he told me. How did he get that 
power? Directly I left him, I became myself 
again. I perceived the mad enthusiast. I saw 
Mr Dering caricatured and proclaiming foolish- 
ness. But in his presence I was his servant and 
his slave.’ 


‘This is my Place. 


‘Here we are,’ he said. 
Let us go in.’ 


SUNFLOWER-FARMING IN RUSSIA. 


Ir has been noticed as a curious fact in connection 
with the famine in Russia, that almost the only 
crop in the stricken provinces which last year 
reached respectable dimensions was that of Sun- 
flowers. Yet the cultivation of the sunflower on a 
commercial scale is quite a modern industry, and 
the extent of it is even now but little understood 
in this country. The first province in Russia 
in which the cultivation began was Voronesh, 
where a farmer called Bokareff began, in 1842, 
to grow sunflowers in his fields for the sake of 
the seeds, or rather for the sake of the oil which 
he expressed from the seeds. His example was 
followed by his neighbours, and Voronesh onan 
as it is now, the great centre of sunflower cultiva- 
tion in Europe. 

From Voronesh the industry gradually extended 
to the adjacent provinces of ‘l'ambov and Saratov, 
of Simbirsk and Samara—in fact, to the great 
Volga basin, which has been the scene of so 
much privation and distress through the failure 
of the wheat-crops. In the whole of South-east 
Russia the sunflower has within the present 
generation become a prominent product of most 
of the farms. To show the rapidity with which 
the cultivation has spread, it may be mentioned 
that while, in 1881, there were 367,800 acres 
of Russian land under sunflower crops, in 1887 
there were about 704,500 acres—nearly double. 

One can hardly find an adequate representation 
of the fruits of this large acreage in the export 
lists of Russia. The oil which is made from the 
seeds is now almost entirely consumed at home. 
In 1885 some hundreds of tuns of the oil were 
exported ; but since then the quantities sent be- 
yond the Czar’s dominions have been insignificant. 
On the other hand, the residuum which remains 
after the oil has been all, or nearly all, expressed, 
makes excellent feeding-stuff for cattle, and under 

name of ‘Sunflower Cake’ is shipped to 
the extent of about forty thousand tons per 
annum, chiefly to Great Britain, Denmark, and 


Germany ; Sweden also takes a‘ great deal, but | 


Great Britain and Denmark are the largest con- 
sumers. The value of sunflower cake at the place 
of production is, roughly, about four shillings 


and sixpence per hundredweight ; but of course 
there are heavy charges for land and sea carriage 
before it reaches the consumer. 

All the sunflowers grown are not suitable for 
oil-making. In fact, the farmers cultivate two 
kinds—-one which has small seeds, which yield a 
large percentage of oil ; another with large seeds, 
which yield little oil, and are consumed by the 
peasants and the poorer towns-people, as our own 
people consume hazel-nuts, that is to say, as a 
sort of cheap luxury. These large seeds are in 
great favour; and one can well imagine that, 
whether palatable or not, they must contain a 
good deal of nutritious matter. 

The sunflower oil expressed from the smaller 
and richer seeds is extremely nutritious, and has 
a pleasant flavour; so much so, that it has now 
almost entirely superseded olive and rape oil in 
Russia for culinary and domestic purposes. When 
the grower himself is rich enough to be able to 
put up an oil-press, the combined business of 
cultivation and oil-making is said to be very 
profitable. These cases, however, are compara- 
tively rere; and it is most usual for the farmers 
to sell the seeds to regular oil-producers, who set 
up their mills in some convenient district. Of 
late, the tendency has been to concentrate this 
industry in the larger towns of each province. 

One reason why the cultivation has so rapidly 
extended is that it has a double basis. Thus, 
while there is a constant and growing demand at 
home for the oil, there is i a constapt and 

rowing demand abroad for the residual cake. 

ides these two products, the shells or husks 
of the seeds form a valuable article of trade as 
fuel, where wood is scarce. And still further, 
the seed ‘cups’ are prized by farmers as food for 
sheep. There are thus four sources of income in 
the sunflower plant. 

It has been said that land under sunflower 
crops yields about twice as much in money-value 

r acre as land under any other crops cultivated 
in Russia. This estimate we have no means of 
testing ; but it is noteworthy that, as a rule, sun- 
flower culture is more in the hands of the peasants 
than of the large farmers. Thus it has probably 
not yet been tried in a systematic and scientific 
manner, and on true commercial lines. 

The sunflower for proper development needs 
a fertile and yet a firm soil. The stalk of the 
plant will grow to a height of eight feet, and 
will be two or three inches in diameter. It 
will have many ‘heads,’ or flowers, a 
sometimes more than a foot in diameter, an 
holding, perhaps, a couple of thousand seeds 
each. A mixture of black mould and sand is 
said to form the best soil for the plant, which 
in thin soils yields small flat seeds, instead of 
the round and heavy seeds which indicate fullness 
of oil. The sunflower does not thrive on sandy 
soils, both moisture and a firm support for the 
weight of the plant being needful to good growth. 
Another thing is, that it is not, on account of 


its size, adapted to exposed situations, and has 
| to be cultivated on low and sheltered lands. It 
| thrives best on low lands near a river, where it 
| can get plenty both of warmth and moisture. It 
also thrives well after crops of rye and oats, if 
the soil is not too much exhausted. 

The method of cultivation, however, is some- 
what erratic, and is the subject of much difference 
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of opinion. Some of the Russian farmers invari- 
ably sow sunflower after wheat or rye, and others 
only after oats. Others, again, advocate sowing 
after clover ; and some consider it most profitable 
to put sunflower into land which, after five or 
six crops, has lain fallow for a — of years. 
On the other hand, it seems generally admitted 
to be a mistake to sow grains immediately after 
a sunflower crop, an interval of a year being 
necessary to rest the land. 

A very common yet curious ee among 
the farmers of the province of Voronesh is to 
sow sunflower in the same fields for seven years 
in succession ; then to sow buckwheat ; and then, 
after a year’s rest, rye. 

The seeds are of various kinds—white, gray, 
brown with gray stripes, and black. The black 
is avoided as containing too much colouring to 

ield a pleasing oil. Then there is division into 
arge and small classes. The small seeds, some- 
thing like the shape of coffee beans, yield the 
most oil, and therefore fetch the highest price. 
The large seeds sell at a lower price, and in pro- 
portion to their virtues in taste, smell, and weight. 

A careful sunflower farmer buys or selects his 
seeds in the autumn, choosing the ripest, and 
hanging up the seed-cups in a dry place for the 
winter. In the spring he shakes the seeds out 
of their cups, dries them in an oven, and puts 
them aside for sowing. The proper time for 
sowing is in early spring as soon as the snows 
have melted ; but in some parts of Voronesh the 
seed is sown at the very end of autumn, too late 
for it to sprout before winter. In spring-sowing 
the seeds are not put very deep, only about a 
couple of inches below the surface, and about six 
inches apart, in rows. On the larger farms, or 
where labour is scarce, it is often, however, 
sown broadcast, although the sowing in rows 
both produces the best result in the plants and 
allows of the ground being more easily kept 
clear of weeds. Good seed should sprout and 
reach the surface in about eight days, the first 
sprouts being like those of the cucumber. After 
a fortnight or so, thinning is necessary, so as 
to preserve a space of about a foot and a half 
between the plants. When these reach the 
height of about six inches, the field is very care- 
fully weeded. When they have grown to three 
feet or so, the offshoots are cut away, leaving 
only four or five flowering heads on each stalk. 
And this is said to be all the care needed until 
the crop is ready for harvest. 

The harvest-time varies with locality and char- 
acter of soil. In the south part of the area we 
have described, the crop ripens about the middle 
of September; in the north, from a fortnight 
to a month later. In Voronesh, harvesting is 


the grain-crops in 
sunflower farming is that the harvesting does 
not interfere with the ingathering of the other 
crops. Care has to be taken not to allow the 
sunflowers to become over-ripe, for when the 
flower withers the leaves covering the seeds drop 
off and the seeds crack open. 
On small farms, where hands are few, the ri 

heads are cut off first, and the rest of the ficld 
m stages as it ripens, The flowers so cut are 


spread out on the ground all day; but are 


earlier than elsewhere—on the best lands about | bitter, and so deteriorates the oil. 
the middle of — Even that is later than | thrashing is finished the seeds are screened, or 
ussia ; and one advantage of | fanned, to drive off the superfluous matter ; and 


covered up and placed under shelter at night 
until they are quite dry. Then the stalks are 
cut off and piled away for firewood. For large 
farms this _— is too slow, and the plants are 
cut off at the bottom of the stalk and piled with 
the seeds upwards until they are quite This 
method, however, is said to be inferior to that 
of the small farmer, inasmuch as it leaves a con- 
siderable proportion of unripened seeds, which 
deteriorate the quality of the oil. Others cut 
se seed-cups, but leave them on their own stalks 
to dry. 

Consul-general Crawford, in reporting to the 
United States Government lately on the agri- 
cultural industries of Russia and the methods 
of farming practised, refers to the harvesting of 
sunflowers as we have described. He says: 
‘These are the methods most generally ee 
= the large farmers, as their imperfect methods 
of farming do not enable them to handle such 
large crops without a sacrifice of quality. The 
same criticism obtains also in the methods of 
harvesting wheat, rye, and other cereals. In com- 
paring the two methods of harvesting sunflowers 
most generally adopted by the large farmers, it 
will be seen that in cutting the plant at the root 
the field may be cleared ogg y, whereas when 
the stalks are left the entire field must be gone 
over twice in order to clear it. Then, too, the 
stalks left in the field form a regular forest, 
greatly interfering with the work of carrying off 
the seed-cups. On the other hand, this method 
has the advantage that the seed-cups, being left on 
their own stalks, are dried quicker and better than 
those stored in piles, and that in carrying away 
the heads without the stalks no seeds are wasted.’ 

The drying and airing of the sunflower in large 
heaps is not desirable. The heads when piled 
away tend to destroy the seed by their weight, 
and the want of fresh air encourages mildew and 
decay. The mode of drying the seed in the 7 
air adopted in Russia is generally defective. The 
head which contains much moisture doves not 
dry well, but withers easily under the influ- 
ence of the air and the sun, and is apt to be 
ruined by rains, Thus the Russian farmer is 
often glad to get even a half-crop of oil from a 
full crop of seed. The plan recommended, but 
not yet adopted to any great extent, is to erect 
drying-sheds for the proper curing of the seed. 

Thrashing begins as soon as the flower is dry. 
Here, again, the method differs according to the 
size of the farm. The small farmer whips the 
seed-cups one by one with a stick, so as to shake 
out the seeds. The large farmer uses the flail ; 
but what he gains in s he is apt to lose in 

uality, for when the shells get broken, as they 
requently do with the flail, the seed becomes 
When the 


then, after being thoroughly dried, either in the 
sun or in kilns, are sorted, by means of gauze- 
screens, into sizes. 

The larger seeds, which form the larger portion 
of the crop, and of which a single acre of sun- 
flowers may yield as much as 2700 pounds, are 
sold to dealers, who retail them among the 

asants and labourers. The consumption is very 
arge, and the trade is becoming a very consider- 
able one. The smaller seeds are sold to the oil- 
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mills, when the farmer has not a press of his 
own. The average yield of an ordinary sun- 
flower farm in a favourable locality is about 
900 pounds of oil-seed and 1400 pounds of edible 
seed to the acre of plants. While this is about 
the average, some farms are specially rich in 
the oil-seed, and have been known to produce 
2000 pounds of that quality to the acre, ‘ees 
about two and a half hundredweight of oi 

This oil, when expressed from well-cultivated 
and carefully-treated seed, should be as delicate 
in colour and flavour as the best salad-oil of 
France or Italy. In Russia it has completely 
taken the place of poppy-seed oil and hemp-seed 
oil, which, while cheaper than olive, were coarser 
and ranker. But these oils have now almost 
completely gone out of use in Russia, where the 
pure and delicate sunflower oil at present reigns 
supreme for table purposes. 

he treatment in the oil-mills is very simple. 
The seed as brought in by the farmers is sorted 
and thoroughly cleaned ; then it is passed through 
millstones, which simply crush the shells and 
release the kernels. These are separated from 
the husks, dusted, and put into a press and 
mixer. From this emerges a = mass, which 
is put through vessels heated by steam to soften 
it. From these it is lifted, and, wrapped in 
thin camel-hair cloth, is put under another press, 
which squeezes out the oil into pipes, which 
convey it into tanks. 

The large oil-mills are now driven by steam ; 
but until comparatively recently they were all 
worked by hand. There are now between eighty 
and a hundred mills in Russia devoted to sun- 
flower crushing alone. The largest is at Saratov, 
and is capable of turning out a large quantity of 
oil annually. The production of the public mills 
is computed at about 10,000 tons per annum ; 
but there is no record of the very large aggre- 
gate production of the small farmers and peasants 
who practise oil-crushing at home in a primitive 
fashion. Two kinds of oil are produced. The 
best is sweet and clear; the inferior is slightl 
bitter and is darker in colour. The residual oil, 
or ‘foots,’ is not used for the table, but finds a 
ready sale for certain industries. The value of the 
oil-yielding seed of good quality is about seven 
shillings per hundredweight, or just about one- 
half of the customary price five or six years ago. 
Of course it varies with the market-price of “the 
oil, which, again, is affected by the supply of 
other table oils. 

The stalks of the sunflower plants are preferred 
as firewood to pine-wood. They produce a bright 
hot flame quickly, and form a pleasant and 
fragrant fire. An acre of sunflowers will yield 
about a ton of this useful firewood, a great con- 
sideration in a sparsely-wooded land. The seed- 
shells are also used for heating purposes, chiefly 
in cooking-stoves, 

As the sunflower is rich in potassium, even the 
ashes have a commercial value for fertilising pur- 
poses. Thus, all the waste vegetable matter, after 
the harvesting and pressing, is burned, and the 
resultant ash is either used on the fields as a 
manure, or sold to the soap-works, if there are 
in the neighbourhood. 

he uses of the sunflower oil-cakes for cattle- 
food, and of the ground seed-cups as sheep-food, 
have already been mentioned. 


This valuable, beautiful, and interesting plant 
is liable to a disease which has been traced toa 
rasite similar to that which attacks corn-plants, 
t causes a sudden withering of the leaves in the 
middle of the season, and a shrivelling up and 
re of the heads. When disease has once 
appeared on a field, experience has shown that 
it is best to burn everything on the land imme- 
diately after the seed has been harvested. Either 
that, or to sow grain, and sow the sunflower afresh 
in a new field at some distance. 

As to the effects of sunflower culture on the 
soil, an extensive Russian farmer assured Consul- 
general Crawford that while all oil-producing 
— seem to exhaust the land, the sunflower 

oes not. He has repeatedly found that wheat 
and oats sown after sunflower (presumably after 
a short rest) have been better crops than when 
sown after other plants. This would imply 
that not only does the sunflower not exhaust 
the land, but that it actually enriches it. Other 
Russian farmers have confirmed this opinion, 
and especially maintain that wheat grows very 
much better after a sunflower crop. This is 
a point well worthy of examination and _prac- 
tical test by British and American agricul- 
turists. Whether it would pay to grow sun- 
flowers in this country in the absence of a 
market for the edible seeds, is problematic ; but 
if the ground is to be enriched by the experiment, 
it is surely worth making in suitable localities, 


JACK MOORE’S TEMPTATION. 
CHAPTER III.—CONCLUSION. 


Jack rose, still debating with himself as to 
whether he should or should not allow the tempta- 
tion to overcome him ; then he changed his coat, 
took his hat, and went out into the street. The 
misdirected letter was in his breast-pocket; he 
was making a sort of compromise with himself; 
he would not destroy the letter, nor would he 
send it on to its rightful destination. He would 
consider the matter further during the day. A 
City omnibus passed him, and as the morning 
was fine, there were more outside than inside 
passengers. Jack hailed it, jumped in, and then 
waged a sort of electric shock went through 
him, which caused him momentarily to forget 
all about his uncle, the misdirected letter, and 
his own alternate battlings against and parleys 
opposite the young lady with the eyes, the 
lady he had pi weeks 


Events were falling out strangely that morn- 
ing. For weeks he had been watching for a 
chance of seeing Miss Mirah Lester, in the hope 
that she might acknowledge their informal 
acquaintance by at least a bow and a smile. 
Now, on the very day that had brought him face 
to face with temptation, they met. Would she 
remember him? He looked across at her in- 
quiringly: She was reading; but she seemed 
to feel his earnest glance, for she suddenly 
looked up, blushed, smiled divinely, and then 
held out her hand. ‘I have so wished to thank 
you again for your timely loan,’ she said, ‘and 
to—to repay it.’ 

Jack was hardly conscious of the money she 
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ve him, for a sudden overpowering sense of 
shame and self-contempt seized him. He felt as 
if the steady, candid gaze of Mirah Lester’s gray 
eyes penetrated through the cloth of his coat to 
the letter in his breast-pocket. The touch of her 
little gloved hand seemed to possess some magic 

wer, to make him see things in their true 
ight and rightly to estimate his own mental 
attitude. 

He stammered out some entirely inane re- 
joinder. What would she think of him if she 

new how near he had been to suppressing and 
destroying a letter that had come into his hands 
by chance? which, therefore, should have been 
doubly sacred to any honourable man. How 
terribly base he would seem in her eyes, if she 
gu that he had coldly reckoned on the 
death of the man who had filled a father’s place 
in his life ! 

The young lady, being quite at a loss as to the 
real cause of her fellow-traveller’s manifest agita- 
tion, imagined him to be the victim of bashful- 
ness, So she resumed her book, in happy ignor- 
ance of the violent revulsion of feeling she had 
roused in the breast of the man opposite to her, 
and of the momentous result brought about by 
their 

As on a former occasion, the young lady got 
out at the corner of Wellington Street. By that 
time Jack had regained sufficient self-possession 
to be able to respond to her parting ‘good- 
morning ;’ then he, too, alighted from the omni- 
bus and bent his steps towards Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. He had quite made up his mind to act 
fairly and squarely in the matter of the mis-sent# 
letter. But on arriving at Mr Pouncemore’s 
office, he learnt that the lawyer was not expected 
there until twelve o'clock. So for an hour or 
more Jack paced round and round the dingy 
garden honoured by the appellation of ‘ Fields,’ 
thinking of all that had happened, and all that 
he had been saved from, during the past two 
hours, 

When all the church clocks in the neighbour- 
hood had lifted % their variously-toned voices 
to announce the birth of another noon, Jack 
again entered the lawyer’s office. 

Mr Pouncemore was a tall, thin old man, nearer 
seventy than sixty, dressed in black clothes of 
old-fashioned cut. His manners were as much 
out of date as his garments, for he had an almost 
Grandisonian courtliness of address; his bows 
were bows, not the jerky nods, or careless touch- 
ings of hat-brims, or snatchy doffings, peculiar 
to this last quarter of the century. 

Mr Pouncemore was not, perhaps, quite so keen 
of eye or so acute of brain as he had been twenty 
or even ten years ago. He found it necessary to 


rub his spectacles a good deal, grumbling as he 


opticians of t 


answers to remarks addresse 
vexed him more than that a client should mani- 
fest impatience at his slowness of speech, or notice 
the difficulty he had in seizing the various ‘ points’ 
in a case. Mr Pouncemore was,.in fact, getting 


hess and resource, 


| 


Mr Pouncemore received the nephew of his old 
friend Tredinnick with his customary urbanity, 
listened courteously to his explanation as to how 
the letter intended for him had come into Mr 
Moore’s ion, though he certainly failed to 
understand all the young man said. 

‘I received by this morning’s post a letter 
written by my uncle to you, said Moore, raising 
his voice and speaking in slow, stentorian tones. 

‘Your uncle wishes to see me? Certainly. At 
what hour shall 1 call on him?’ replied the old 
lawyer suavely. 

‘This letter is yours—it came to my address 
by mistake—by mistake, shouted Moore, begin- 
ning to lose his temper. 

r Pouncemore stared. 

‘Mistake—no; I am not in the habit of 
making mistakes, sir.’ 

‘Not your mistake—my uncle’s. He put your 
letter into an envelope addressed to me, and 
mine into one addressed to you,’ 

‘He couldn’t do better than address himself to 
me, commented the lawyer, drawing up his stiff 
backbone. 

‘Did a letter intended for me come to your 
address? If so, it was sent to you by mistake— 
by mistake” roared Moore. (‘Deaf old idiot!’ 
This in a much lower tone.) 

‘Deaf! I’m not deaf. Who said I was deaf? 
rapped out Mr Pouncemore, glaring at his visitor. 
—‘ Jackson ! Jackson !’ he called out. 

The head-clerk answered his chief's summons 
with suspicious celerity. It was indeed his habit 
to listen at the door of Mr Pouncemore’s sanctum, 
that he might be at hand to put matters straight 
when complications arose between client and 
adviser. Sabian, Mr Jackson derived a good 
deal of malicious amusement from listening to 
the game of cross-questions and crooked answers 
nee, was so frequently played in Mr Pounce- 
more’s private room. 

‘This gentleman has come to complain of some 
mistake about a letter he wrote to me,’ said the 


with 
‘This morning I received a letter written by 
my uncle, Mr Tredinnick, to Mr Pouncemore—a 
letter which was unfortunately put into the 
wrong a explained Moore impatiently. 
(Here he held out the letter in his hand to the 
clerk.) ‘I opened and read it, for, as you see, it 
was addr to me.’ 

The clerk took the letter. ‘I understand. I 
will explain the matter to Mr Pouncemore.’ 

Jackson, long accustomed to suit his voice to 
his employer's tympanum, managed to convey to 
him why Mr Tredinnick’s nephew had called. 

‘Yes—yes; I understand, Mr Pouncemore 
said, brightening. ‘Mr Tredinnick has made a 
mistake—a mistake excusable at his age; but, 


did so at the quality of the lens supplied by the | he added, staring at Jack through his gold-rimmed 
ay. Ten years ago ne were spectacles, ‘you have also made a mistake in 

spectacles, He was besides a trifle deaf, and, not | supposing that a letter intended for you reached 
liking to admit the fact, money made crooked me.—I think I am right—am I not, Jackson ?— 
to him; and nothing | in saying that no misdirected letter came to the 


office this morning?’ he added, turning to the 
head-clerk. 

Jackson bowed deferentially, glancing askance 
the while at the young man, who, in his opinion, 


- his work. He depended niore and more on, was behaving in a most singular not to say 
iis head-clerk, a young man of considerable acute- manner. 


‘Then,’ said Jack, rising, ‘I must apologise for 
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my intrusion on your time. I—I thought it 
right to bring you the letter that came into m 
hands under such—peculiar circumstances wit. 
as little delay as possible. The letter is now in 
your possession, so I have only to wish you 
good-morning.’ 

replied Mr Pouncemore, ex- 
tending a formal hand for Jack to shake. He 
was determined to show this bad-tempered young 
man what he thought of his ungrateful conduct 
towards his uncle. 

Jack left the office with slow heavy steps. He 
knew that he had elected to follow the steep and 
thorny path ; that he had mastered and trampled 
under foot a great temptation. But as he set his 
face towards the great, purple, cross-crowned 
dcme of St Paul’s, the inevitable reaction result- 
ing from strong emotion set in, and a dull feelin, 
of depression and hopelessness took possession 0: 
him. He had done right ; but the consciousness 
that he had acted as became an honest man did 
not at the moment bring its own reward, for 
when he reached his office, he received a severe 
reprimand for his lapse from punctuality ; and 
as he took his seat at his desk, no inspiriting 
hope of a happier future brightened the com- 
monplace drudgery of the present. 

The day passed, and he went home to his 
lodgings thoroughly tired out. But next morning 
he rose early and walked down to Russell Square. 
The sight of the well-remembered house, even 
though he knew it to be now tenanted by 
strangers, restored the balance of his mind, and 
brought back some measure of his former light- 
heartedness. 

On reaching home that evening he found a 
letter awaiting him, addressed in a lady’s hand- 
writing. He tore it quickly open, and read as 
follows : 


THE Bay TREES, WIMBLEDON, Nov. 20, 188-. 
My pear Boy—TI have heard from Mr Pounce- 
more how you behaved with rd to a letter 
I wrote to him, and which reached you by an 
accident, for which I shall never cease to thank 
God, If you will come down here as early as 
you can to-morrow morning, I will explain how 

the mistake occurred.— Your affectionate uncle. 


The letter was signed in rather shaky-looking 
characters— EpwakD TREDINNICK. 


Jack read the letter with quickened pulses and 
beaming eyes, wondered a little who had acted 
as his uncle’s amanuensis; then folded it up 
and put it in the pocket where that other letter 
had ‘ain, when truth and honour and right 
feeling were weighing in the balance against 
wealth and ease—and dishonour—and the glance 
of a girl’s candid eyes had made the balance dip 
on the right side. 

Jack went down to Wimbledon by the first 
train from Waterloo, and reached his uncle’s door 
by nine o’clock. The Bay Trees was a pretty, 
snug-looking villa, standing well back from the 
road behind the two big trees which gave the 
house its name. As Jack lifted the latch of the 
white-painted entrance gate, his heart beat fast 
with mingled excitement and apprehension. The 
door was opened by the old butler Thrupp. 

‘Why, good gracious me! it’s Master Jack— 
well! And I’m glad to see you back again, sir.’ 


‘How is my uncle?’ asked Jack, rather shame- 
facedly. 

‘Better, sir—much better. He cheered up 
wonderful after Mr Pouncemore’s visit yesterday 
morning.—And now the sight of you will do him 
more good than all the champagne and pliysic the 
doctor orders.’ 

Jack was ushered straight into his uncle’s 
presence. He paused for an instant on the 
threshold of the room,-for he was startled at the 
change two years had wrought in the hale, hearty 
old man. ‘Uncle!’ he cried impulsively— my 
dear, kind, old uncle !"—— He stopped, fairly 
overcome, for the sight of his uncle’s altered face 
and the unconscious pathos of the drooping figure 
seated by the lonely fireside, unmanned him. 

‘Jack!’ The old man rose, tottered towards 
him, and fell on his neck with a sobbing cry of; 
‘Jack, my boy, forgive me. I was too hard, 
Ch, my dear, dear boy, thank God that He has 
brought you back to me at last !” 


When Mr Tredinnick could command his voice, 
he told Jack how he had made the fortunate 
error which had led to their reconciliation. On 
the day when he wrote his letter of instructions 
to Mr Pouncemore, he addressed an envelope to 
Jack, meaning to enclose the quarterly cheque ; 
but after doing so, he found that his cheque-book 
was empty, and the directed envelope had been 
left in his blotting-book. In the hurry of the 
moment he had thrust the letter to the lawyer 
into the cover addressed to Jack, leaving, as he 
afterwards discovered, that directed to Mr Pounce- 
more in the blotting-book. 

‘And now I must give old Jack Pouncemore 
a new set of instructions,’ he finished with a smile 
that beautified his harsh features and shone like 
winter sunshine in his faded eyes. ‘ But the sight 
of you has put new life into me, my boy, and 
I don’t think you’ll have to pay your succession 
duty just yet.—Oh, there’s a ring at the bell. 
My reader and amanuensis, Jack, the kindest and 
best of girls, who creams all the newspapers and 
writes my letters—most of them, at fea. Not 
private instructions to my lawyer, of course.’ 

Just then the door opened, and Thrupp an- 
nounced ‘Miss Lester.” And to Jack’s utter 
delight and astonishment, in walked the yo 
— the gray eyes—Mirah Lester, his ook 
ange 


CALLOW FLIGHTS OF FAMOUS 
WRITERS. 


No page in the biography of an author who 
has ‘ witched the world with noble penmanship’ is 
more eventful than the one which contains the 
records of his début. Indeed, a goodly book might 
be written recounting the years of study and 
anxious thought that have intervened in the 
lives of most writers—the sleepless nights and 
days of vexations—before this goal could be 
reached: the fruitless search after a publisher 
for a first work—after an editor even who might 
chance to discover some merit in a poem, article, 
or story. And then, when he at last sees himself 
in print, with what zest he cuts the leaves and 
devours the pages! Not that he reads one word 
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On the contrary, every 
sentence, most familiar to him, awakens a crowd 
of recollections in the past. The room—possibly 
a gloomy garret—in which the idea was conceived 
and oe A out is brought vividly to mind. He 
reads between the lines ; nay, more ; he weaves a 
romance of future fame, destined, perhaps, never 
to stretch beyond the bounds of his own inner 
consciousness. No second success, any more than 
a second love, will awaken the same emotion ; 
only those who have gone through the ordeal can 
fully appreciate the experience. Dickens, when 
dropping his manuscript stealthily ‘one evening 
at twilight, with fear and trembling, into a dark 
letter-box in a dark office up a dark court in 
Fleet Street,’ and his subsequent agitation ‘when 
it appeared in all the glory of print,’ is a striking 
instance of an author’s ecstasy over his first 
literary flight. ‘On which occasion, Dickens 
has told us, ‘I walked down to Westminster 
Hall, and turned into it for half an hour, 
because my eyes were so dimmed with joy and 
pride that they could not bear the street, and 
were not fit to be seen there.’ It was a copy of 
the New Monthly Magazine for January 1834; 
and it contained the first sketch by Boz, called 
‘A Dinner at Poplar Walk.’ 

And then, by way of contrast, what desperate 
thoughts must sometimes enter an author's head 
when his first work is returned ! What a pathetic 

icture is conjured up when one thinks of 

hackeray wandering about with the rejected 
manuscript of Vanity Fair, for it was a serious 
question with the novelist whether he should | 
try another publisher or cast his manuscript into. 
the fire. Even a picture of Goldsmith in Wine 
Office Court toiling over his story of the Vicar of 
Wakefield could scarcely be more touching. It 
would be well, perhaps, if authors could be more 
philosophical, snap their fingers at the age, and 
exclaim with Charles Lamb, ‘I will write for 
antiquity.’ 

In an article on ‘Newspapers Thirty-five Years 
Ago’ there is a realistic sketch by the author 
of Essays of Elia when he was making his first 
callow flight in authorship, writing John Woodvil, 
and ‘ hitting off a few lines almost extempore’ in 
imitation of Burton, with a view to adding a trifle 
to an income barely sufficient for the support 
of himself and his sister in the Chancery Lane 
garret. In those days, he tells us, every morning 
a a kept an author, who was bound to furnish 

aily a quantum of witty paragraphs. ‘Some- 
body has said,’ he adds, ‘that to swallow six 
cross-buns daily consecutively for a fortnight 
would surfeit the stoutest digestion. But to have 
to furnish as many jokes daily, and that not for a 
fortnight, but for a long twelvemonth, as we were 
constrained to do, was a little harder exaction.’ Of 
all that galaxy of rising young authors that were 
to be picked up at Westminster Hall, in Lincoln’s 
Inn, at Charles Lamb’s supper parties in his 
smoky chambers in the Temple at a later date, 
and in the gilded saloons of Holland House, 
none, apparently, gave Jeffrey more gratification 
than Macaulay, known in those days as ‘Sidney 
Smith’s recruit.’ It was indeed that brilliant 
article on Milton—Macaulay’s first flight in the 
Edinburgh Review—that attracted public atten- 
tion to this famous essayist. 

It was Jeffrey—whose admiration for Macaulay. 


was unbounded—who lent Carlyle the fifty pounds 
which enabled him to take the manuscript of 
Sartor Resartus to London in order to arrange 
for its publication. It was offered to several 
publishers, but all in vain. The manuscript 
went back to Scotland unsold. But that visit to 
London led to Carlyle’s getting work and making 
friends; and Sartor presently made its appear- 
ance in Fraser, It nearly ruined the magazine ; 
for people did not understand the author, and 
took him to be little less than a lunatic. 

In his Recollections of Writers, Charles Cowden 
Clarke tells how, when walking to London to see 
Leigh Hunt—who had just fulfilled his penalty 
of confinement in Horsemonger Lane Prison for 
the libel upon the Prince Regent—he met Keats, 
who accompanied him part of the way. At the 
last: field-gate, when taking leave, Keats gave him 
the sonnet entitled, ‘Written on the Day that 
Leigh Hunt left Prison. It was the first proof 
he had received of Keats’s having committed 
himself in verse. ‘How clearly do I recall,’ he 
writes, ‘the conscious look and hesitation with 
which he offered it !—there are some momenta 
glances of beloved friends that fade only wit 
life” It has been stated, however, by Keats’s 
biographer that ‘The Lines in Imitation of 
Spenser’ are the earliest known verses of his com- 
position. The first that Keats ever published 
was the sonnet beginning, ‘O Solitude! if I 
must with thee dwell,’ A appeared in the 
Examiner in 1816. In the following year, amid 
the most fervent anticipations of his literary 
circle, the first volume of Keats’s poems came 
out. But it never passed into a second edition. 
The first was but a small one, and that was never 
sold off. 

Coleridge’s first appearance as a poet was under 
—— circumstances. During a walking tour, 

e had made the acquaintance of Southey. Both 
young men were ardent republicans, and en- 
thusiasts about the French revolution. This meet- 
ing inspired Coleridge with the idea of writin, 
his dramatic sketch, ‘The Fall of Robespierre. 
Like Wordsworth, and in fact most youthful poets 
of the time, he was a violent republican, and 
hailed the revolution as a new and glorious era 
of liberty. An incident also happened to Words- 
worth which doubtless shaped the course of his 
after-life. He was returning at daybreak from 
a party of dancing and gaiety, when a sunrise 
of ‘extraordinary splendour and magnificence 
burst upon his enraptured vision and melted his 
very soul” He had never seen a more glorious 
spectacle. 


My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were there made for me. 


An Evening Walk was composed—almost his first 

m. There was not an image in it, as Words- 
worth has himself affirmed, that he had not 
drawn from his own observation of Nature ; and 
what he has said of this volume is true of all 
his poetic work. 

‘The first of my poetic offspring that saw the 
light,’ says Burns in his ‘was 
a burlesque lamentation on a quarre tween 
two reverend Calvinists, both of them dramatis 
persone in my Holy Fair.’ It brought him notice 
as a ‘maker of rhymes.’ It was not until the 
summer of that year, according to his brother 
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Gilbert, that the thought entered Burns’s head of 
becoming an author. 

With Byron, poetry was still more distinctly 
an after-thought. The first volume of poems 
which he sent to the press was published in 
a spirit of caprice ; for he intimated beforehand 
to his friends that in writing it he had ‘never 
looked beyond the moment of composition,’ and 
that ‘poetic fame was by no means the acmé 
of his wishes’ And it is not improbable that, 
but for the Edinburgh Review, the Hours of Idle- 
ness would never have been heard of beyond two 
or three London drawing-rooms, But even the 
most malevolent critic is, after all, of some service 
to a gifted writer: he awakens latent energy ; 
he lays bare faults which the flattery of ‘friends’ 
hides from him. But few articles ever produced 
such an effect as this far-famed one produced on 
Byron. Had this review never Lr he 
might have trifled as a poetaster for half-a-dozen 

ears, and then turned his attention, in all pro- 
bility, to politics. 

A thin quarto volume of translations from the 


ballads of Biirger was the book with which | 


Walter Scott made his first appearance in the 
field of literature, in which he was destined to 
gain so great aname. This flight was not a very 
brilliant one; and it would be no easy matter 
now to find a copy of the work. Hardly any 
notice was taken of it by the press. No critic 
of the day discovered any trace of talent, though 
it was distinguished by many terse and vigorous 
lines and many striking metaphors. It was a 
failure, and in marked contrast with the triumph 
of Tom Moore, who at this time was preparing 
to risk his flight with the Odes of Anacreon. The 
manuscript lay in the bottom of Moore’s travel- 
ling ak when he turned his back on the clois- 
ters of Trinity College, Dublin, and started for 
London. He had set his heart upon publishing 
the work by hook or by crook, if he could onl 

find a bookseller to take it upon any terms, ‘ 

can scarcely expect more than a free publication,’ 
he writes, ‘as poems are really, in the present 
state of the age, a heavy article on the publishers’ 
hands.’ He settled down in a front room up two 


pairs of stairs in George Street, Portman Square ; | 


and here he worked day and night, poring over 
the relics of the Teian bard, with Boyle on one 
side and Spaletti’s fac simile of the Vatican manu- 
script on the other. He tested his translation, 
in fact, line by line. It was a long and tiring 
task, But with a man of Moore’s nature an 
taste it was a labour of love. He put his whole 
heart into it; and many years after, when he 
was at the height of his popelerity, the author 
of Lalla Rookh frequently took his friends to see 
the room where ‘the first proof sheet that ever 
I received was put into my hands.’ It was the 
roof that formed the groundwork of Moore’s 
ame. His Odes ran through half-a-dozen editions 
in six weeks; and, like Byron, he woke up, in 
that garret in George Street, to find himself 
famous, 

Before he had ceased to be a schoolboy, Shelley 
was author of a romance called Zastrozi. The 
book bears upon its title-page the initials P. B. S. 
It was published when the poet was eighteen. 
It is a boy’s attempt to surpass the pieces of 
contemporary fiction—romances of pseudo-passion 
written in staccato sentences, of melodramatic 


rose. A publisher in Paternoster Row, it has 
n related, was venturesome enough to give 
forty pounds for it, with which the unfledged 
writer feasted eight of his schoolfellows, What 
a contrast to Chatterton—far more precocious 
even than Shelley—who made his callow flight 
in the poem called Apostate Will before he was 
twelve _— of age! His pocket-book, found in 
the Holborn garret, discloses all the money he 
received during four months of his literary labour. 
It amounted to four pounds fifteen shillings and 
ninepence, including half a guinea for sixtcen 
songs. But a greater portion of his work durin 
these last days—as the same pocket-book reveals 
—was never paid for at all. 

Lord Lytton, too, had scarcely attained his 

sixteenth year when Ismael, an Oriental Tale, and 

Poems, was published. While at Cambridge, 
where he wrote his prize poem on ‘Sculpture, 
he occupied the long vacation by wanderin 
over a large portion of England and Scotlan 
on foot; and it is not improbable that the 
experiences gained during such a ramble, and 
his subsequent journey through France on horse- 
back, first gave rise to his idea of appearing as 
a novelist. Falkland was published anonymously. 
It was a story which is said to have cost the 
author more trouble than any of his subsequent 
novels; and it certainly contains the germ of 
many after-creations. 

At the time that Disraeli threw up his clerk- 
ship with the firm of attorneys he was serving, 
it is recorded on good authority that he sought 
to be engaged as a political writer on the news- 
oe press. But though he never actually 

came a journalist, his literary powers did not 
long lie dormant. At the age of twenty-two he 
burst upon the world with his first novel, Vivian 
Grey, more remarkable, perhaps, for a youth of 
twenty than Congreve’s Old Bachelor. Most of 
the story was written, it is alleged, even before 
Disraeli had reached his twentieth year, even 
before he had made a rather extended tour on 
the Continent. It was on his return from this 
journey that he found himself famous, The 
cleverness of Vivian Grey, its arrogance, its 

rsonalities, its thinly disguised portraits of 
iving celebrities, hit the taste of the period, and 
the writer became the ‘lion’ of the London 
season. In after years, when created Earl of 
Beaconsfield, he endeavoured to persuade the 
publishers to exclude this callow flight in an 
edition of his works, but without success. Vivian 
— and its author were too well kuown for 
that. 

It was when little more than twenty that 
Fielding began to write plays, In his time it 


was the most profitable kind of literature. His 
first attempt was Love in Several Masques, a 
comedy of the Congreve school. It was brought 
out at Drury Lane. The play was well received ; 
and the author, who did not publish his great 
novel of Jom Jones until twenty years alter, 
became a regular playwright. Before the age of 
thirty he had produced a great number of come- 
dies, farces, and burlesques. None of these are 
now known, excepting perhaps the mock-tragedy 
of Tom Thumb, the ra sre plays of the Miser 
and the Mock Doctor. His famous work, Tom 
Jones, was composed under all the disadvantages 
incident to an author; and in the dedication 
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Fielding has intimated that without the assist- 
ance rs Bow Lyttelton and the Duke of Bedford 
the novel had never been written. 

There are great writers, on the other hand, who 
never even attempted a callow flight above the 
literary horizon—writers who have kept in their 
desks many pages of material upon all subjects— 
writers who have never thought fit to ‘lay out 
their learning with the same diligence as they 
laid it in.’ They preferred, in the words of Dr 
Johuson, to ‘wait for clearer light and fuller dis- 
covery.” It may be that some authors, looking 
back upon their callow flights, as Disraeli looked 
back at his Vivian Grey, Sans wished they, too, 
had waited. 


WITH IRON WILL 
By Tuomas Sr E, Hake. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


My boat is lying motionless in a shady nook, 
and i am looking down dreamily into the stream. 
Scarcely a cloud crosses the blue depth of sky, 
and the reflected sunlight finds its way between 
the shadows of branches and clusters of leaves. 
It is an ideal landscape—a landscape trembling 
in liquid light and shade. I am still lookin 

downwards into this sunlit, leafy scene, an 

living more within it than in the material world 
around me, when I become conscious of maiden 
eyes gazing up laughingly into mine. Never was 
lovelier face mirrored in Nature’s looking-glass. 
The eyes are large and dark, with a li uid light 


of their own er between the black quiver-” 


ing lashes; the full lips are half parted with 
inquisitive surprise; and round the oval face 
there is a halo of reddish-brown hair resembling 
the autumn foliage in its russet tint. 

The face is gone. A slight movement of my 
boat has blurred my watery mirror, and there 
is nothing more to a seen down there. So I 
return to earth. I glance up at the high bank 
under which my boat is moored, where the 
pendent branches almost meet overhead. I look 
round me with a vague hope that the face is 
not a disembodied shadow—a mere ‘creation of 
a poetic fancy.’ The landscape, which I had seen 
repeated in the river, is visible in all its actual 
beauty, with the sunlight breaking in between the 
leaves. But no laughing eyes now meet mine. 

I sink down into my boat, but not with any 
sense of despair. I am hopeful of meeting my 


water-nymph again. I loose my boat, and Tet it | 


glide of its own free will down stream; I have 
no thought of hurrying away. I am still in the 
deep heart of the wood, and this shady stream is 
its life, flowing gently through it. 

I came out of this deep solitude at last. The 
river broadened; and I pulled vigorously up 
stream in the hot dazzling sunlight. Presently 
a pretty river-side inn was reached, and I was 
— by the landlady with a long pitiful face. 

ot that she suspected me of possessing a spark 
of romance. It was my dinner that troubled 
her. It had been ‘put back,’ as she expressed it, 
a dozen times, and was nearly spoilt. Nor did 
matters improve when she discovered that I had 
lost my appetite, and was even less inclined than 
usual to be talkative, or, more strictly speaking, 
to tolerate her talk. She naturally concluded 


that her cooking was at fault. I hastened to 
assure her that it was ‘the weather :’ her cooking 
had nothing to do with it. She appeared paci- 
fied ; and I now took the opportunity of putting 
a question which had been on the tip of my 
tongue all dinner-time. 

‘Who lives’—and I tried to speak with as 
much indifference as possible—‘ who lives in that 
fine park with a white house on the slope? 
That little river down stream, whatever it’s 
called, runs through the property. Any one 
of importance ?” 

‘Why, that’s Wakering Hall! Colonel Hether- 
sett lives there.’ 

I allowed an exclamation of surprise to escape 
me, of which I soon repented. Not that I wished 
to hide from the landlady, for any deep reason, 
that the name of Hethersett was familiar to me. 
But I quickly realised that I had loosened her 
tongue. I knew all, more at least than she did, 
about the owner of Wakering Hall ; I was quite 
convinced of that. The question was: how to 
put an end to her loquacity? I dispensed with 
ceremony, if any was expected of me; so hastily 
left my seat at the table, and broke up the ‘con- 
ference’ by politely asking for a match. Scarcely 
nese to light my cigarette, I made an esca 
into the open air, and turned my steps in the 
direction of Wakering Hall. 

Some ten years ago, while I was still a student 
at St Bartholomew’s, in London, a serious affair 
had come under my notice. A man was brought 
into the hospital, late one night, seriously in- 
jured. He bed been found in one of the by- 
“streets in the neighbourhood of Smithfield in 
an unconscious state. It was apparently a case 
of attempted murder ; though what the would-be 
assassin’s actual motive had been for the attack— 
whether revenge or amg never clearly 
ascertained, No robbery had been committed ; 
and when my patient recovered, after some weeks 
of suffering, he threw no light upon the matter. 
I was in constant attendance upon him, and it 
was my unexpressed belief that he could have 
gga solved the mystery if so dis . But 
e volunteered no explanation. The business 
was, so he declared, in his lawyer’s hands ; and 
it did not appear to be any one else’s right to 
interfere. And yet I was deeply interested, not 
only in the case, but in the striking appearance 
of my patient, and many remarkable traits in 
his character. A word, often a mere look from 
him, would instantly obtain obedience. He never 
showed a sign of ill-temper; and yet he made 
one feel that he was naturally passionate, and 
that to attempt to provoke him would be a dan- 
gerous experiment. His very voice expressed his 
indomitable will. His name was Hethersett, as 
I now distinctly remembered : Colonel Hether- 
sett, of Wakering Hall; and on taking leave of 
me, he had extracted a promise that should I 
ever happen to be in the neighbourhood of 
Wakering, I would pay him a visit. His name, 
even the name of the village, had almost entirely 
escaped my memory. Ten years in the midst 
of a busy professional life in London will force 
a man to forget everything except his immediate 
surroundings. 

The twilight is nearly gone; the last rays 
die out as the clouds rise and cover the sky. The 
day is over ; and when I gain the high-road, dark 
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and lonely with its steep hills on either side, 


| which gives to every object a subdued appear. 
it is night. At a turn in the road, and only a! ance. 


he walls are thickly ornamented with 


few yards ahead of me, I observe a broad streak | spears and guns and a dozen other warlike imple- 
of light stretching across the highway. On the | ments. I have scarcely time to glance about me, 


hill-side, at the point from which the light | 


appears to issue, bluish transparent flames rise 
like lambent tongues of fire towards the dark 
sky. As I approach nearer and come within the 
space of light, I find that it proceeds from a 
large limekiln standing back some paces from the 
road, and built against the hill. A man springs 
up suddenly from the ground. I accost him with 
a cheery ‘Good-evening.” The watchman, as I 
conclude him to be, gruffly echoes my greeting. 
‘Why, my friend, I venture to remark, ‘you’re 
warm enough here to roast an ox !’ 

‘It is warm,’ replies the watchman. ‘But 
it is worse, much worse, on a blazing hot day, 
I can tell you. And that, he adds, ‘is one 
reason why I choose the night.’ 

I begin to feel that this great furnace by the 
roadside has a certain fascination for me. Its 
huge iron doorway is red-hot, and the fire within 
roars lustily. 

‘Does it need much stoking?’ I inquire. ‘It 
looks furious.’ 

‘Ay; more stoking,’ says the man, ‘than you 
might suppose. I seem always at it. I never 
think o’ taking a wink of sleep all night long. 
I lie down and smoke and watch. That’s what 
I do: smoke and watch that fire. He needs 
feeding five or, may be, six times in the hour.— 
Looks hungry now, don’t he?’ 

The man approaches the kiln as he speaks with 
a long pole in his hand. It looks to me like 
a barge pole with iron hook and pike. 

‘Do you live here?’ I ask him; for I am 
growing interested in the man as well as the 
re. 


‘Why, yes; that’s my home,’ and he jerks 
his thumb over his shoulder towards a small 
wooden hut beside the kiln. ‘At daybreak my 
mate relieves me, and I turn in. Youll not 
often catch me coming out of my kennel, as he 
calls it, till after dark. 

‘The life seems to agree with you, and I 
glance, while saying this, at his muscular figure. 

‘Agree with me?’ he repeats with an odd 
laugh. ‘Ay; it suits my purpose, guv’nor. I 
don’t complain.’ 

And now he pulls open the iron door, and 
through the chinks between the bars the fierce 
fire lights up his face. I have followed him 
while talking; but the intense heat forces me 
to step some paces back. He is in his shirt 
sleeves, which are rolled up almost to his shoul- 
ders, He is certainly a remarkably powerful- 
looking fellow, with the arms of a stalwart black- 
smith. His beard is thick, and intensely red ; 
and his small eyes have a fierce expression— 
which he may have caught from the fire—glitter- 
ing under red bushy eyebrows; and as he pre- 
sently lifts his cap aside, to wipe the perspiration 
from his brow with the back of his hand, f notice | 
an ugly scar across his forehead. 

He appears disinclined for further talk ; so I 
bid him ‘Good-night’ and go on my way. 


and get confused ideas of hunting scenes and 
jungles, when a step on the terrace attracts my 
attention, A gentleman comes in at the open 
casement, He looks at my card, which he holds 
in his fingers—looks at me—and then ste 
quickly forward. ‘Sherwin?’ he exclaims, seiz- 
ing my hand. ‘Why, you’re the surgeon who 
saved my life! This is a pleasure,’ 

He is a man of about sixty; not strikingly tall, 
but with an appearance of unusual breadth and 
strength. Ten years appear to have wrought 
little change in him, certainly no change 
for the worse. It is the same handsome face, 
the same firm and fearless expression, that I 
now recall to mind as if it were only yesterday, 
He waves me towards an armchair near the 
window, brings me cigarettes, remembers my 
favourite iced drink, and in a word, makes me 
as welcome as if I were his own son. 

He hss been walking about the room, princi- 
pally occupied in looking after my comforts, 
talking the while about matters of little, or at 
least no special importance. At last he lights 
a cigar and sinks down upon a tiger-skin on an 
ottoman facing me. He now, for the first time, 
speaks of himself. 

‘Did I ever tell you, Sherwin, how I came to 
receive that knock-down blow ?’ 

‘Why, no. I thought the whole affair inscrut- 
able,’ 

‘So I suspect it is’ he answers, ‘as far as 
the world in general is concerned. But I can 
make it clear to you in a few words. Will you 
listen 

I express myself most willing; and Colonel 
Hethersett begins. ‘While stationed at Cawnpore, 
some thirteen years ago, I had a very unruly 
man-servant, The fellow was quite incorrigible. 
Most men would have sent him about his busi- 
ness within a week. In fact, every one had done 
so who had been unlucky enough to have him 
in their service. But I had a fancy to tame him. 
I could see that he thought himself my master. 


I resolved to prove to him the contrary, cost 


what it might.’ 

He speaks in a low, distinct voice that is very 
impressive. But his look is more impressive 
still, The intense gray eyes, the stern mouth, 
and contracted brow indicate the wilful, dauntless 
nature of the man. 

‘Most of us, he resumes, ‘choose the wrong 
vocation in life. I was a born lion-tamer. The 
fact is, Sherwin,’ he adds, as though it were 
hardly worth mentioning, ‘I don’t tow what 
fear means.’ 

He pauses for a while. I am on the point 
of making some inconsequent remark, when my 
ear is touched by the sound of music. It floats 
out airily upon the night, and seems to mingle 
harmoniously with the reflection of light that 
falls across the terrace from the windows adjoin- 
ing the divan. 


When I reach Wakering Hall, a few minutes | 
later, I am shown into a luxurious smoking | 
divan. The room is lit with lamps, the green 


‘One day,’ Colonel Hethersett continues, ‘one 
day, Kenrick, as this man was called, refused to 
obey me. It was the first time in my life that I 
had ever met with serious opposition. The look 


shades being of some semi-transparent texture , on the man’s face told me that he felt he had wes 
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too far. But repentance had come too late. Had 
he instantly gone down on his knees and begged 
my pardon, it would still have been too late 
My passion had got the better of me. I seized 
the first thing that came to hand. It was the 
most terrible weapon, I am sorry to say, that 
could possibly fall within an angry man’s reach. 
It was a thong of buffalo hide. I struck him 
across the forehead’—and he indicates the spot 
by quickly touching his own forehead while he 
oaks “He dropped at my feet as though he 
had been shot.’ 

Icannot utter a word. I hear no music now; 

no sound but loud throbbings in my ears. The 
Colonel rises hastily, and paces to and fro with 
a quick firm step. 
} | have risen too, I am standing at the window, 
and now glance eagerly out. The light thrown 
upon the terrace from this window and the 
windows of the adjacent room finds a limit against 
the terrace balustrade. Beyond, the darkness is 
intense; but in the midst of this darkness, on the 
distant high-road, pale-blue flames are lapping 
at aspace in the night. It ap uite near— 
thongh it must be at least halt a mile away—so 
near, that the soft wind, this sultry autumn 
evening, seems to contain its warmth as it touches 
my cheek. 

The Colonel taps me gently on the shoulder 
and steps lightly out upon the terrace. I look 
quickly into his face, Every trace of severity 
is gone. ‘Come,’ says he, in a lively tone; ‘let 
us go to the drawing-room. Sybil will be wonder- 
ing who’ —— 

‘Stay !’ I interrupt the Colonel—‘one mo- 
ment, This must be the man who struck you 
down—the man who made the attempt on your 
life in Smithfield—ten years ago,’ 

‘Of course! How can you ask me?’ He 
speaks with a slight impatience. But that does 
not check my questions, 

‘Have you seen him since ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Nor suspect his whereabouts ?” 


‘Colonel Hethersett,’ I resumed, ‘I can tell 
ou where he is. I have seen him, spoken to 
im, only this evening,’ 

‘Where ?” 

I point across the terrace into the night. 
‘There! He is watchman at the limekiln fire. 

Not even now does Colonel Hethersett evince 
the least shade of surprise ; nor does the weird 
right, that seems to me like a threatening torch 
lifted up in the black night by some invisible 
trembling arm, entice him to take his eyes off 
me, 

‘You knew him by the scar,’ he quietly 
assumes, 

‘Yes; I knew him when you touched your 
forehead a moment ago,’ I reply. ‘It’s a hideous 
mark,’ 

The Colonel looks troubled. ‘Poor fellow! 
But I must tame him now,’ he says with a sudden 
change in his face, ‘or he’ll spring at me again 
behind my back.’ 

‘Do you really mean, I say, in a tone of 
reproach, ‘to take the law into your own 
hands ?? 

‘I mean to tame him, he replies in a firm 
Voice, 


His manner is polite, but so decisive that I 
make no attempt to utter another word. I stand 


. | there, and his eye is still upon me. I feel power- 


less in the presence of this strong-willed man. 
He flings away the end of his cigar and beckons 
me with a playful wave of the hand. I follow. 

‘Sybil, my dear,’ I hear the Colonel saying, 
‘this is Philip Sherwin, the gentleman who 
saved my life.’ 

I am standing in a brilliantly-lighted drawing- 
room. A young girl in pale green attire is risin 
from the piano and is coming towards me. 
cannot be mistaken. It is the lovely face that 
I had seen, only a few hours ago, mirrored in the 
midst of sunlight and foliage by the river-side. 


PROGRESS IN CIVILISING THE INDIAN. 


Op Father Time rings many changes all over the 
civilised world, but in no portion are the changes 
as radical as in the Far West. Lately the writer 
made a visit among the same Indians—the Sioux 
—he used to visit thirteen or fourteen years 
since. But what a change he found! At that 
time the process of civilising these children of 
the plains was in its infancy ; to-day, it may be 
said to have attained its youth. Then the Sun 
Dance, with its trying ordeals, was religiously 
observed every summer, and the youths who could 
successfully pass through the tortures without 
evincing fear or pain -were admitted to full 
recognition by the entire tribe as warriors. But 
to-day, the Sun Dance, like the buffalo, has 
passed into tradition. The chiefs and warriors 
who at that time required an iron hand and the 
continual presence of troops to keep them in 
control, to-day are ranked as ‘coffee-coolers, who 
are cowed by a threat to reduce the rations 
Government furnishes them with. At that time 
the houses the Government had built for them 
were used to stable their favourite ponies in ; and 
for the wagons, except in a few isolated instances, 
they had no earthly use; now, we find them 
occupying the houses themselves, except in 
extremely hot weather, and rarely do you see 
them on horseback. 

The causes for these changes are many, but 
principally because the large game—buffalo, elk, 
and antelope—became so scarce that the Indians 
could not kill enough to sustain life. This made 
them dependent on the Government, for to work 
they were ashamed. Then the Government, to 
encourage them, discriminated in their favour in 
freighting—that is, in hauling the Government 
supplies from the nearest steamboat landing or 
railroad station to the Agency. At first you would 
see these Indian trains, as we called them, come 
over the hills and prairies lightly loaded, so as 
to enable the ponies, usually six in each team, to 
trot and run the entire distance. But as time 
passed on, and they observed that the white men 
employed in the same work earned more money, 
although they did not travel so fast, a change 
came. Naturally the Indian is shrewd, as we 
say out here ‘smart, and he was not long in 
detecting the reason for this difference in his 
earnings and the white man’s, Then the red 
men who were willing to do this work—and 
the number was increasing all the time—took 


to horse-trading, and gradually displaced their 
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ponies for larger though slower horses; with 
these they hauled heavier loads, even though they 
made slower time. 

Do not for a moment imagine that these 
warriors, as they called themselves, took kindly 
to this work. In fact, all they did was to sit 
upon the wagon in dignified silence and drive 
the team. They carried their squaws with them 
to load and unload the supplies they hauled, as 
well as to harness and unharness the ponies, cook, 
procure fuel for camp-fire, and water. This was 
the first step the Indian took towards civilisation. 
His next was to sit by and see his squaw farm, or 
maybe hold the reins while she held the plough 
handles. To-day the full-blooded bucks of middle 
age do little else. Only a few months since the 
writer saw an old fellow sitting in his wagon in 
grim silence beside his squaw, who had accom- 

nied him about two hundred yards from their 

ome for the purpose of filling the water-barrel 
at the spring. He was willing to drive the pon 
team, but drew the line at filling the water-barrel. 
According to his early training, that was work, 
and work was beneath the dignity of a great 
warrior ; in other words, he seemed to ask him- 
self the question, what was the squaw intended 
for if not to work? He had apparently, too, 
answered it to his own satisfaction, if not to the 
woman’s. 

You will say : ‘We thought you were going to 
write of progress; we don’t see much progress in 
all this.’ 

Well, among the older Indians this is about as 
much progress as has been made, except in the 
matter of dress, For now you see every one 
dressed in civilised costume ; then, it was rarely 
you saw one except in savage attire—a breech- 
clout, leggings, and blanket. The progress has 
been made by the younger generation. The 
church missionaries took the youths and maidens 
in charge, and taught them the manners, customs, 
and morals of the whites, Nature had been kind 
to these dusky children in giving them such 
minds as might be moulded without great dif- 
ficulty ; their perceptive faculties were keen, and 
their intelligence of a superior order to what 
it had been considered. me of the youth of 
both sexes were sent to schools in the east ; but 
this was discovered to be injurious to their health, 
and many came back to the tribe with that 
dread disease, consumption, irretrievably fastened 
in their systems. Another result, too, was notice- 
able: that while the youth had been away at 
school learning civilised manners, the parents 
remained as they were ; and on the return of the 
youth, instead of influencing his or her parents 
for good, the Indian blood asserted itself, and the 
youthful ones soon returned to the old ways. 

The greatest progress, and that most beneficial 
to the greatest number, was attained by the mis- 
-sionaries’ efforts to teach the youth on their own 
reservations, This has at last become so apparent 
to the Government, that Industrial Schools are 
now being established near towns which have been 
built on the boundaries of the reservations, where 
the young Indians of both sexes will in future 
be taught industrial pursuits as well as the 
learning obtained from books. Nearly all the 
missionaries of the Episcopal Church to-day are 


but for the most part half-breeds, These men are 


earnest, conscientious, and industrious, exerting a 
powerful influence for good in the tribes, 

To my knowledge, but one instance is on record 
where a young Indian has chosen and fitted him- 
self for the practice of law. This happened in 
Dakota a few months since in the District Court 
of Brule County. His examiners reported him 
thoroughly competent for admission to the bar; 
on which recommendation he was admitted, and 
is enjoying already a lucrative practice. 

The latest move by the Government towards 
civilising these red men is an attempt to break up 
the tribal relations, and encourage them to take 
land in severalty, one hundred and sixty acres for 
each adult Indian, who, when he has chosen his 
land, is furnished with teams, agricultural imple- 
ments, and is besides entitled to vote the same as 
any other citizen of the United States. Of these 
advantages, though, they are slow to avail them- 
selves, because when they take this step all their 
rations are cut off, and they are expected to 
support themselves the same as any white man. 

n one instance in particular the Indian sets 
an example to his white brother. In front of all 
their houses they erect a bowery, which affords 
a pleasant shade from the hot summer sun, and 
here they eat, instead of in the hothouse where 
the cooking has been done. Then, again, as 
soon as the fleas and other insects commence to 
bother in the summer, they take their blankets 
either into a lodge or tent, or else sleep in the 
open air. They say it is easier to move away 
from the insects than to move the insects, 

The old full-bloods I don’t believe can ever be 
civilised; but the growing generation will become 
ere long comparatively so. Every generation will 
improve until, before many years, the Indian of 
to-day will be known only as a tradition. 


IN GREEK WATERS. 


I saw a beacon lighted on a hill, 
Rising from out the smooth Ionian Sea ; 
Soon it took shape and spread itself, until 
Another light it showed itself to be— 
The rising moon. It was no light of earth : 
This island-beacon owned a heavenly birth. 


I saw the sun rise straight out of the sea, 

Gilding green Scio’s isle with newborn light, 
Till all before me, mountain, tower, and tree, 

Was crowned with glory. "Twas a goodly sight. 
Its fair remembrance shall abide with me, 

When on this drooping soul falls the dull night. 


We passed Colonna’s Cape, where Sunium stands, 

With its white temple warning us away; 
Bidding us back with deprecating hands, 

Lest on th’ enchanted ground we rashly stay. 
Like ghosts they hover o’er the perilous steep, 
As those who have received a charge to keep, 

To keep the mariner lest he go astray ; 

Not as those Sirens luring to the shore, 
Thy columns, Sunium, haunt us evermore. 
G. J. Cowry-Brown. 
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